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in the administration, and he afterward looked
back upon Jefferson's first term with rare satis-
faction.

Though he retained the chairmanship of the
ways and means committee throughout the Ninth
Congress, he soon lost his formal leadership.
His open breach with the administration grew
out of the rather secretive efforts of Jefferson to
acquire Florida and the violent opposition of
Randolph to an appropriation of two million dol-
lars, which, he felt, was intended as a bribe to
France. Objecting to halfway measures as well
as to secretive policies, he characterized the non-
importation bill as "A milk-and-water bill, a
dose of chicken broth to be taken nine months
hence" (Mar. 26, 1806, Annals of Congress, 9
Cong., i Sess., col. 851). If, during the rest of
this session, he "controlled the House by audac-
ity and energy of will" (Henry Adams, History,
III, 173), terrifying and silencing his opponents,
it was as a vexatious critic of the administration.
With the "Decius" letters (beginning in the
Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 15, 1806), he ranged
himself in open opposition. Later, he dubbed
Jefferson, "St. Thomas of Cantingbury" (Bruce,
II, 775; Garland, II, 346). There is no reason
to suppose that he had ever been sympathetic
with Jefferson's democratic ideas, but at the out-
set he had whole-heartedly supported him in his
opposition to tyranny. Until a considerably
later time, Randolph's animus was not so much
against the leader of the party, but against Madi-
son, Robert Smith, secretary of the navy, and
Senator Samuel Smith of Maryland, together
with the northern Democrats as a group. This
scrupulous precisian, unwilling to make any con-
cession to the exigencies of politics, hectored
Jefferson's northern allies in a way that they
found intolerable. Against the despised Madi-
son, he favored Monroe as Jefferson's successor
in the presidency, but he had little use for Mon-
roe after the latter again became an orthodox
party man and a member of Madison's cabinet.

Randolph, a free lance, a "tertium quid" (Mar.
13, 1806, Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., i Sess.,
col. 775), remained in Congress without inter-
ruption until 1813. As he had opposed the Em-
bargo, he opposed the War of 1812, but was
overborne by the new group of powerful young
leaders. From 1799 to 1811 he had shone against
a background of congressional mediocrity, but
with the appearance of Clay, Calhoun, and
Lowndes, soon to be followed by that of Webster,
he ceased to be preeminent as an orator. Chiefly
because of his hostility to the war, he suffered in
1813 at the hands of John W. Eppes [q&.~\ his
only defeat as a candidate for the House. Re-
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turned to his old seat in 1815, ia the Fourteenth
Congress he bitterly opposed the chartering of
the second Bank of the United States, the tariff,
and other nationalistic measures. Because of
his poor health, he refused to stand for reelec-
tion in 1817, but he was returned in 1819 and
served continuously until 1825. With the rise of
the Missouri question he became a sectional
leader, and during the next few years was prob-
ably at the height of his popularity in Virginia.
Suspicious of Clay and bitterly hostile to John
Quincy Adams, he described the alliance of these
two leaders as "the coalition of Blifil and Black
George," the combination "of the puritan with
the blackleg" (Mar. 30, 1826, Register of De-
bates, II, pt. i, 1825-26, 19 Cong, i Sess., coL
401). The result was the famous duel between
him and Clay on the Virginia side of the Po-
tomac, on Apr. 8, 1826. Clay's second shot
pierced the skirt of Randolph's coat, but he him-
self fired in the air.

In the Nineteenth Congress, Randolph, elected
to serve the unexpired term of James Barbour,
was in the Senate (1825-27). During the first ses-
sion his mind was disordered and his speeches,
while still brilliant, were more than ever ex-
travagant, irrelevant, eccentric. In the second
session, after John Tyler had been brought for-
ward against him as a candidate, he refrained
from speaking until the result of the action of
the Virginia legislature was known. He was
defeated by Tyler, but, almost by acclamation,
was returned to the House, where in his last
term (1827-29) he was in effect the leader of the
opposition to Adams. After the victory of Jack-
son in 1828, he announced that he would not be
a candidate for reelection. A delegate to the
Virginia convention of 1829-30, he was perhaps
the most conspicuous member of that assembly
of notables. Defending eastern interests against
western, he opposed any significant change in
the constitution of the state and shares a large
measure of credit, or of blame, for the victory
of the conservatives. Then, unwisely accepting
Jackson's appointment as minister to Russia, he
sailed on June 28, 1830, arriving at St. Peters-
burg on Aug. 10. Endeavoring to attain the spe-
cial object of his mission, he began negotiations
for a treaty of commerce, but his health broke
down and he remained in Russia less than a
month. After weeks of anguish in England, on
Apr. 6, 1831, he resigned and in October was
back in America.

During the winter of 1831-32 he was unqties^
tionably demented, though in May 1832 his mind
cleared. Meanwhile, he drank excessively^ used
opium, and though ordinarily a kind master was
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